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the head of the council of ministers was conclusive evidence that no real change of policy could be expected. Basic changes of policy, however, came to be looked upon as a sine qua non of a successful prosecution of the war; this theme, indeed, dominated the debates in the Duma, which reassembled in July, 1915. The demands of the parliamentary majority were formulated in the program of the Progressive Bloc, a parliamentary combination which included the deputies of six of the leading parties in the Duma (ranging from the "progressive nationalists7' led by V. V. Shulgin, on the right, to the Constitutional Democratic Party, on the left), and the members of three of the less reactionary groups in the State Council. The program announced at the end of August, 1915, dwelt, in a preamble, on the necessity of a ''united government consisting of persons who enjoy the confidence of the country and are in agreement with the legislative chambers as to the execution ... of a definite program." The program aimed at the elimination of the "distrust of public initiative" that had hitherto governed official policies, and proposed to achieve this object by the strict enforcement of the rule of law, curtailment of the interference of the military with the civilian authorities, a change in the personnel of local administration, and removal of the more odious measures inspired by racial, religious, and class discrimination. More concretely, the program demanded amnesty for persons convicted, or deported without trial, on religious and political grounds; the repeal of discriminatory measures against Poles, Jews, Ukrainians, and religious minorities; non-intervention in the domestic affairs of Finland; repeal of anti-trade union regulations; removal of the legal disabilities attached to the status of a peasant; amendment of the zemstvo act of 1890 and the municipal government act of 1892, and extension of the field of local self-government.
The majority of the ministers were in agreement with the program, or at least regarded it as offering a basis for negotiations. Goremykin, however, took the position that a parliamentary combination including members of the two chambers was unconstitutional and that "its scarcely disguised purpose was the limitation of the powers of the monarch." After an audience with the empress he went to headquarters and secured an imperial order proroguing the Duma (September 3). This action was regarded in parliamentary circles as a deliberate provocation and spelled the end of all pretense at maintaining the fiction of a union sacree. According to Rodzianko, some of the deputies